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VOICE AND ITS EDUCATION. 


EXT to* manner, perhaps side by side with it, Voice 
may be the teacher’s greatest help or hindrance in 
the management of a school. There are voices almost suf- 
ficient in themselves to keep a school in constant, cheerful, 
harmonious action; and others whose jarring harshness 
tends to irritate the best disposed of pupils, and to make 
government an exhausting strain on teacher and pupil. 
We have in mind a teacher of rare governing ability, whose 
command of his classes is manifestly due far more to the 
persuasive influence of a decisive yet agreeable voice, than 
to any conscious putting forth of power, or any exercise of 
authority on his part. Indeed, it is the possession in voice 
and manner of this sort of irresistible power—irresistible 
because its exercise gives no occasion for resistance—that 
marks, if it does not condition all school government that is 
at once easy and good. For the teacher, more even than for 
the physician, “a good voice calm in tone, and musical im 
quality, is one of the essentials;”’ and it is one that every 
teacher should seek to acquire and improve, not only for his 
own sake, but for the sake of the children who, consciously 
or unconsciously,‘are sure to imitate him. To this end the 
following study of Voice by an English essayist may be 
profitably suggestive as well as entertaining : 
Far before the eyes, or the mouth, or the habitual gesture, 
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as arevelation of character, is the quality of the voice, and 
the manner of using it. It is the first thing that strikes us 
in anew acquaintance, and it is one of the most unerring 
tests of breeding and education. There are voices which 
have a certain truthful ring about them—a certain some- 
thing, unforced and spontaneous, that no training can give. 
Training can do much in the way of making a voice, but 
it can never compass more than a bad imitation of this 
quality ; for the very fact of its being an imitation, however 
accurate, betrays itself like rouge on a woman’s cheeks, or 
a wig, or dyed hair. On the other hand, there are voices 
which have the jar of falsehood in every tone, and that are 
as full of warning as the croak of the raven, or the hiss of 
the serpent. There are, in general, the naturally hard 
voices, which make themselves caressing, thinking by that 
to appear sympathetic; but the fundamental quality strikes 
through the overlay, and a person must be ver¥ dull indeed 
who cannot detect the pretence in that slow, drawling, 
would-be affectionate voice, with its harsh undertone and 
sharp accent, whenever it forgets itself. But, without 
being false or hypocritical, there are voices which puzzle as 
well as disappoint us, because so entirely inharmonious 
with the appearance of the speaker. For instance, there is 
that thin treble squeak we sometimes hear from the mouth 
of a well-grown, portly man, when we expected the fine 
rolling utterance which would have been in unison with his 
outward seeming; and, on the other side of the scale, 
where we looked for a shrill head voice, or a tender musical 
cadence, we get that hoarse chest voice, with which young 
and pretty girls will sometimes startle us. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, save, perhaps, the 
eyes, and they can be lowered, and so tar their expression 
hidden. In moments of emotion, no skill can hide the fact 
of disturbed feeling, though a strong will and the habit of 
self-control can steady the voice when else it would be 
failing and tremulous. But not the strongest will, nor the 
largest amount of self-control, can keep it natural as well as 
steady. It is deadened, veiled, compressed, like a wild 
creature, tightly bound and unnaturally still. One feels 
that it is done by an effort, and that if the strain were re- 
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laxed for a moment, the wild creature would burst loose in 
rage or despair, and the voice would break out into the 
scream of passion, or quiver away into the falter of pathos 
And this very effort is as eloquent as if there had been no 
holding down at all, and the voice had been left to its own 
impulse, unchecked. Again, in fun and humor, is it not the 
voice that is expressive, even more than the face? The 
twinkle of the eye, the hollow in the under lip, the dimples 
about the mouth, the play of the eyebrow, are all aids, cer- 
tainly ; but the voice! The mellow tone that comes into 
the utterance of one man, the surprised accents of another, 
the fatuous simplicity of a third, the philosophical acquies- 
cence of a fourth, when relating the most outrageous impos- 
sibilities—a voice and manner peculiarly transatlantic, and, 
indeed, one of the Yankee forms of fun—do not we know 
all these varieties by heart? Have we not veteran actors, 
whose main point lies in one or other of these varieties? 
And what would be the drollest anecdote, if told in a voice 
which had neither play nor significance? Pathos, too— 
who feels it, however beautifully expressed, so far as the 
words may go, if uttered in a dead and wooden voice, 
without sympathy? But the poorest attempts at pathos 
will strike home to the heart, if given tenderly and harmo- 
niously. And just as certain popular airs, of mean associa- 
tion, can be made into church music by slow time and 
stately modulation, so can dead-level literature. be lifted 
into passion or softened into sentiment by the voice alone. 
Certain voices grate on our nerves, and set our teeth on 
edge; and others are just as calming as these are irritating, 
quieting us like a composing draught, and setting vague 
images of beauty and pleasantness afloat in our brains. A 
good voice, calm in tone and musical in quality, is one of 
the essentials for a physician; the “ bedside voice,” which 
is nothing, if it is not sympathetic by constitution. Not 
false, not made up, not sickly; but tender in itself; of a 
rather low pitch, well modulated, and distinctly harmo- 
nious in its notes: it is the very opposite of the orator’s 
voice, which is artificial in its management, and a made 
voice. Whatever its original quality may be, the orator’s 
voice bears the unmistakable stamp of art, and becomes 
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artificiality; as such it may be admirable—telling in a 
crowd, impressive in an address—but overwhelming and 
chilling at home, partly because it is always conscious, and 
never self-forgetting. An orator’s voice, with its careful 
intonation and accurate accent, would be as much out of 
place by a,sick bed as court trains and brocaded silk for the 
nurse. There are certain men who do a good deal by a 
hearty, jovial, fox-hunting kind of voice—a voice a little 
thrown up, for all that it isa chest. voice—a voice with a 
certain undefined rollicking sound in it, and eloquent of a 
large volume of vitality and physical health. The clerical 
voice, again, is a class voice; that neat, careful, precise 
voice, neither wholly made nor yet quite natural; a voice 
which never strikes one as hearty, or as having a really 
genuine utterance, but which yet is not unpleasant, if one 
does not require too much spontaniety. The clerical voice, 
with its mixture of familiarity and oratory, as that of one 
used to talk to old women in private, and to hold forth to a 
congregation in public, is as distinct in its own way as the 
mathematician’s handwriting; and any man can pick out, 
blindfold, his man from a knot of talkers, without waiting 
to see the square-cut collar and close, white tie. The legal 
voice is rather a variety of the orator’s than a distinct 
species—a variety standing midway between that and the 
clerical, and affording more scope than either. 

The voice is much more indicative of the state of the 
mind than many people know of or allow. One of the first 
symptoms of failing brain power is in the indistinct or con- 
fused utterance ; no idiot has a clear or melodious voice; 
the harsh scream of mania is proverbial; and no person of 
prompt and decisive thought was ever known to hesitate 
or to stutter: A thick, loose, fluffy voice, too, does not 
belong to the crisp character of mind which does the best 
active work; and when we meet with a keen-witted man, 
who drawls, and lets his words drip, instead of bringing 
them out in the sharp, incisive way that would be natural 
to him, we may be sure there is a flaw somewhere, and that 
he is not what the Americans call “clear grit” and “ whole- 
souled” all through. We all have our company voices, as 


- we all have our company manners, and we get to know the 
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company voices of our friends after a time, and to understand 
them as we understand their best dresses and state service. 

The person whose voice absolutely refuses to put itself 
into company tone, startles us as much as if he came to a 
state dinner in a shooting-jacket. This is a diffegent thing 
from the insincere and flattering voice, which is never laid 
aside while it has its object to gain, and which affects to be 
one thing when it means another. Though one of the 
essentials of a good voice is its clearness, there are certain 
lisps and catches which are very pretty, though never dig- 
nified ; but most of them are exceedingly painful to the ear. 
It is the same with accents. A dash of brogue, the faintest 
suspicion of the Scotch twang, even a very little American 
accent—but very little, like red pepper, to be sparingly 
used, as, indeed, we may say with the others—gives a cer- 
tain piquancy to the voice. Of all the European voices, 
the French is perhaps the most unpleasant in its quality, 
and the Italian the most delightful. The Italian voice is a 
song in itself, not the sing-song voice of an English parish 
schoolboy, but an unnoted bit of harmony. The French 
voice is thin, apt to become wiry and metallic; a head 
voice for the most part, and eminently unsympathetic; a 
nervous, irritable voice, that seems more fit for complaint 
than for love-making ; and yet how laughing, how bewitch- 
ing it can make itself! There are some voices that send 
you to sleep, and others that stir you up; and the French 
voice is of the latter kind, when setting itself to do mischief 
and work its own will. 

The cultivation of the voice is an art, and ought to be 
made as much a matter of education as a good carriage or 
a legible handwriting. We teach our children to sing, but 
we never teach them to speak, beyond correcting a glaring 
piece of mispronunciation or so; in conseqtence of which 
we have all sorts of odd voices among us—short yelping 
voices like dogs, purring voices like cats, croakings, and 
lispings, and quackings, and chatterings ; a very menagerie, 
in fact, to be heard in a room ten feet square, where a little 
rational cultivation would have reduced the whole of that 
vocal chaos to order and harmony, and made what is now 
painful and distasteful, beautiful and seductive. 
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SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
PAKT THIRD. 
#HILOSOPHY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


OLLOWING close on the study of matter, of organi- 
zation, and of life, come the studies of mankind, of 
human thought, of human choice, of human action. 

To train the human mind to think rightly and know truly ; 
to train the human will to choose wisely and act well, are 
practicai problems of the highest value to the individual and 
to humanity. But to train the mind to right thinking, one 
must know the laws of-thought; and to train the mind 
to true knowing, one must know the nature of true knowing 
and of false knowing—the ways of finding truth and of falling 
into error. To regulate human action and influence human 
choice, one must thoroughly know the ends and means 
among which one has to choose; the powers and instru- 
ments through which one has to act. Thus all human life 
and all human culture in thought, knowledge, choice and 
action, has to form the matter of a careful study of the 
matter world. Hence a new department of our university 
study, the study of the mind world. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


Metaphysics. Ethics. 
Thought. Choice. 
Knowledge. Action. 
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Hidden thought or hidden knowledge, stored up in one 
human mind, might go to the grave, lie buried there, and 
fail to benefit humanity. To word our thought, to commu- 
nicate our feeling, to tell our meaning, to express our wish, 
to show our plan and purpose, to link other human beings 
to ourselves in thinking, knowing, choosing, and acting— 

d that makes all mankind one. Thinking is divine; it requires 
speech to make it human. Knowing is good; it requires 
communication of knowledge to make it useful. Choice 
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requires a reason; actiona motive. Speech alone can com- 
municate our reason, and earn the approbation of our race. 
Speech must tell the purpose of our action, explain our way 
of acting, and earn the co-operation as well as the sympa- 
thy of our fellows. The art of converting hidden thought, 
of transplanting the thoughts of our bosom into the hearts 
of others, of transferring the knowledge of the past into the 
present, the knowledge of the present into the far future, the 
knowledge of the near into the distant; all that vast appara- 
tus which human nature has struggled for, and human inge- 
nuity contrived to link one man to another, and distant 
time and one place to another—that great apparatus of: 
human speech is the subject of another philosophy. But we 
should be wrong if we confined our notions of human 
speech to mere vocal articulation, to the characters of com- 
mon writing, or the typography of modern books. Speech 
is but one action; writing but another action of human life; 
and all those human actions which express the meaning 
of the thinker, the intention of an action, or the purpose of 
a work, are equally material incarnations of thought, and 
belong to the large science of expression. Literature is but 
one of the fine arts. The human countenance, the human 
eye and hand and form, the human attitude and motion— 
all the graceful pantomimic art, is another language of 
thought and feeling. There is a grace of attitude and 
a poetry of motion, more expressive of internal beauty, and 
hidden thought and feeling, than types or articulate sounds. 
Then there is the poetry of sound, the language of music; a 
language in all tongues common to the human race; alan- 
guage that moves even the rude mind of the unlettered bar- 
barian, subduesgthe ferocious beast, and stirs the very 
stones. How color becomes the language of thought and a 
vehicle for the expression or perpetuation of beauty ; how 
the pale marble can image forth the qualities of a divine soul ; 
how perpetual bronze can lend the forms of melted metal to 
give immortality to beauty; how stone and marble columns 
and arches, embodying the exquisite harmonies of music, can 
sing through untold centuries, hymns of Divine praise; how 
all man’s acts form monuments of his thoughts, and records 
of all his ways; how all matter can manifest all mind, 
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human or Divine—it is the business of the philosopher 
of human expression to make plain; and the duty of the 
teacher of science in literature and science in fine art, 
of science in reasoning and science in persuasion, to lay 
down the ways, and make plain the plans and means. 
How thought developes into language, language into act, 
act into feeling, feeling into poetry, and reason into rhetoric ; 
to know all that, is to know what the poets of Greece— 
her architects and sculptors, her philosophers and orators 
have handed down to us of that classic era of human refine- 
ment. We have therefore in this branch of philosophy, 
pregnant themes of thought, feeling, and action. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SPEECH. 


SCIENCES OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


Expression. Method. 
Language. | Logic. 
- ff sthetics. ‘ Rhetoric. 


/ 
The study of humanity has two methods: the study 


of mankind as one, and the study of mankind as many. As 
man is now presented to us in the world, he can scarcely be 
considered as oxe. The Negro, the Hindoo, the Greek, the 
Jew, the Saxon, the Celt, and the Anglo-Saxon, can never 
be called, or studied, or judged as one. 

Much that would be true of any one race or family 
of mankind would be false of another. The ways of the 
Chinese race, the most numerous family of men, are ut- 
terly apart from those of all other kinds of men. Their 
thinking is different, their morality is different, their lan- 
guage different, their. art different. If, then, one would im- 
prove a nation, or develop a race, one musf first study the 
nature of that race, and the history of other races. One 
must know the defects of the race and its strong points, and 
the legislator, patriot, parent, or pedagogue, must with 
painstaking study strive to make good the wants of the race, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, by training, food, condition, 
education, knowledge, and discipline. Races improve, 
develop, degenerate, die out. They remain pure; they are 
mixed and crossed; they are cultivated, or are neglected; 
governed well, ill governed, or governed not at all. 
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Thus the greatness of a nation may be achieved if for one 
or two generations it possess and follow great and good men. 
It may decay and degenerate when virtue and wisdom cease 
torule. Where wise men rulé, institutions are founded, es- 
tablished, and perpetuated, which form the people to indus- 
try, frugality, refinement, patriotism, intelligence, self-denial, 
order, virtue, and religion. When evil rule, selfish rule, or 
no rule predominates, people decay, virtue fades, luxury 
reigns, feebleness follows, religion subsides into form, em- 
pires are extinguished, and nations fall into chaos. 

The story of the human race then, its original families, its 
noble nations, its patriotic institutions, and its religions, true 
and false,—the story of the human race is the most interest- 
ing of philosophies. Wisely told, history gives to each man 
the lesson of human life. May as an individual, feeble and 
undeveloped ; man in a cultured nation, wise, great, and 
good. Here then we have a field of knowledge cover- 
ing all human time, spreading over the surface of the earth 
and sea, and comprehending all interests—past, present, and 
future, family, race, and nation—to man most dear. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN STORY. 
THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


Ethnology. | Politics. 


Race. | Institutions. 
Nation. | Religions. 


Founded on the story of the past, each man, each nation, 
each legislator, each ruler, has to think out with wisdom 
and foresight, his own life, his children’s destiny, the 
progress of his own community, the welfare of his own 
nation, its progress and its liberty. To have lived a life of 
virtue and wisdom, each man must have lived a life of use- 
fulness to others, as well as of improvement to himself. 

How each man can help not himself merely, but be useful 
to his neighbors, helpful to his community, valuable as a 
citizen, and how the benefits of his own time and place may 
be secured to his fellow countrymen in coming times and 
spreading place; that it is the business of each patriot 
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to think out, of each legislator to contrive the way, and each 
government, administration, or governor, to carry into effect. 

The organization of human society is the foundation of 
the destiny of all the human beings forming that society, 
now, and in time to come. All government must be a gov- 
ernment either of the wise, the ignorant, or the foolish; the 
able or the incompetent; the honest or the corrupt. A 
nation of men that knows not how to choose the wise, the 
fit, the experienced, the patriotic, the pure, from among her 
citizens, to place them in the front as her patterns and 
leaders, and to support the heads of the people in the 
development of the higher and nobler destinies of the 
nation—such a nation must be content to be treated as it de- 
serves, to be told only that which is agreeable, to be led 
to do only that which is pleasant, to have its best interests 
bought and sold as itself buys and sells its own votes, and to 
have all the great interests of the coming generation and 
the coming time subjected to the narrowness, the meanness, 
the party, and the selfishness of political degeneration. 
The organization of society therefore, not merely for present 
security, but for the culture of the coming generation; 
not merely for the enjoyment of present wealth, but the 
maintenance of future strength, is a subject for the study of 
the highest minds, for the ambition of the highest aims. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY. 
SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 


Legislation. | Administration, 
Security. . Wealth. 
Culture. | Strength. 


In thus coming to the conclusion of the list of philoso- 
phies which are to be taught in our university, it will 
be readily admitted that some of these knowledges, if not 
all, are necessary to every well-educated man of the world. 
The first philosophy, the philosophy of the material world, 
is necessary to every man whose life is to be a struggle with 
matter, whose duty it is to be to transform, shape, and resist 
or direct its forces. 


The second philosophy, the philosophy of human nature, 
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is still more essential to what is called a man of the world; 
for if it be hard to understand, control, direct, and use dead 
matter, it is much harder to train, cultivate, mature, ennoble, 
and guide the matter of society. Nevertheless, of all things 
in the matter-world, formal, physical, or living, none are so - 
important, so interesting, so material to human life, as the 
study of mankind, past, actual, possible, and future. 

Which of all these philosophies is to be individually 
taught to each individual student, as the most important 
matter for him, is a subject for future consideration ; suffice 
to say here, that there are few of those matters of which any 
wise man can afford to be utterly ignorant, and every wise 
man will readily admit that to be profoundly master of any, 
he must be content to master but very few. The wis- 
dom then to be shown in the education of a man according 
to this programme, will consist in the judicious selection 
from among the many things of which he should know 
something, and the few of which he should know everything. 

But it is necessary to notice the grave omissions of a 
multitude of important knowledges which are not included 
in our philosophy. An enemy to our philosophy will notice 
that we have omitted the knowledge of God, and that ours 
is therefore a Godless university. He will further notice 
that all the mysteries of the medical profession, and the im- 
portant subject of human health, find no place in our school, 
and therefore he will be able to call us a university.of misan- 
thropists. Thirdly, he will say that we are anarchists, for 
the whole philosophy of that industrious body, the members 
of whose active profession fill every corner of English 
society, find no training in our university, and that, there- 
fore, lawyers are excluded from its privileges. To all this 
there is a simple answer. We have not the slightest objec- 
tion to educate lawyers in the laws of honesty and truth; 
to teach medical men the laws of human health; and 
to teach theologians the nature and laws of God. But we 
abstain from presuming to do so, because these are the 
ancient professions for which our ancient universities 
have been provided. We desire not to trespass upon the 
slightest portion of their ancient ground. m1 ah 
Our philosophy consists merely of the subjects contained 
in the following table. 
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The Spirit of Sectarian Education. 


THE SPIRIT OT SECTARIAN EDUCATION. 


N an uncommonly sensible editorial discussion of the 
Public Schoo] Question, in Zhe Living Church, W.G. S. 
gives a definition of Sectarian Education that is worth 
keeping in mind now when there is so much cant afloat in 
regard to the alleged irreligious character of our Public 
School instruction. 
“The principle at the root of all sectarian education,” 
he says, “ whether Jewish, Anglican or Roman Catho- 


‘lic, is the same. It is, that the parents hold so tena- 


ciously to their sectarian peculiarities that they with- 
draw their children from the prevailing culture of their 
generation for fear that these peculiarities may be oblit- 
erated. Sectarianism is the spirit which takes one-sided 
views of truth, and looks at these through a magnifying 
glass, which not only exaggerates them, but also shuts out 
all others. Its error and its wickedness consist in this, that 
it withdraws its adherents, in order to maintain and conserve 
these partial and exaggerated views, from the organic life 
of the whole Church and the entire human society. This is 
the true spirit and the true definition of sectarianism, whe- 
ther it is practiced by those who are avowedly sectarian, or 
by those who declaim most loudly about Catholicity. Over 
against this is the broad stream of intelligence, investiga- 
tion, discovery, enlightened interest in all things, which pro- 
mise wider knowledge, or higher development of the human 
faculties. This stream is the aggregate of the best thought, 
and the highest endeavor of the time. It carries in its 
bosom much food for the satire and the invective of those 
who love to turn up the reverse side of things. It brings 
terror to all who hold to traditions and not to ideas ; to them 
it is undoubtedly “ destructive,” in the strictest sense of the 
word. It brings broad and generous standards of judg- 
ment, so that to those who have fixed a procrustean bed on 
which everything must be stretched, it seems “ latitudina- 
rian.” It gives to those who once drink of it a thirst for 
knowledge, and truth, and thought, which increases with 
every draught, and so, to those who have never felt this 
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thirst, it seems to be a “poison.” The man who has once 
plunged into it, never is willing to come out again, and so, 
to those who inhabit the sheep-folds upon the shore, it 
seems a tide which bears on to “ ruin” and “ death.” They 
cannot, therefore (to keep up the metaphor), permit their 
lambs to wander freely on its shores. They stand, them- 
selves, aghast at its mighty force, and at its incomprehensible 
fascination, and so they hasten to construct strong barriers 
to restrain the little ones, and are eager to indoctrinate 
their young with their own wholesome horror of what 
is “ modern” and “progressive.” That is sectarian educa- 
tion. It withdraws any religious earnestness which the 
sects really have from the prevailing current of opinion, 
where it is most sorely needed. It separates religion from 
civilization, and divides-religion into the creeds of a hundred 
discordant communities. It teaches men to swear by the 
traditions of that little community in which they were born, 
and to pronounce all its petty watchwards, instead of 
teaching them to be open, unprejudiced, and free, in their 
consideration and judgment of all the contributions which 
each can bring to the sum of our best convictions. It aims 
to perpetuate and accentuate religious differences instead of 
bringing about unity of conviction by an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of evidence. It is a confession of weakness of 
any Church or sect toadopt this policy. It can only do so 
upon admitting: ‘ We find that, if we leave our children to 
grow up without strictly inculcating our doctrines upon 
them, they never adopt those doctrines, upon a free convic- 
tion, in after life.’” 

Further on, after a review of the opposing policies of edu- 
cation now pressing upon the country, closing with a tho- 
rough justification of the policy of a purely secular system 
for the public schools, W. G. S. adds: 

“ We may now be asked: ‘ But do you not believe in re- 
ligious education?’ Indeed we do, and what is more, we 
believe in education in religion, which is a very different 
thing, and which is one of the great wants of our time. 
What is the reason that so many men now-a-days part at a 
single wrench, when they grow up, from the religious educa- 
tion of their boyhood? It is simply that the traditions 
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which are inculcated into them in their youth are not found 
to fit into the theories and principles of life, of whose truth 
they become convinced in their manhood. The remedy for 
this is, not church education in secular matters, but sterling 
church education in religian, which shall give an intelligent 
position to religion in that same world of thought to which 
the mature man must inevit&bly be introduced. As it is, 
true education in religion is lost, because the attempt is 
made to throw this duty upon secular schools, and any 
genuine secular education is lost where the attempt is made 
to teach religion in secular schools. Any one who has had 
to examine youth of both sexes for admission to high schools 
knows that those who come from the sectarian schools are 
rarely prepared to enter classes with others of the same age 
who have followed the public school course. Any one who 
has examined boys for admission to college, in any institu- 
tion which draws its students from a wide area, and from all 
sorts of schools, knows that the public schools provide the 
best prepared, most intelligent, and most roundly cultured 
applicants. If there is any charge of ‘ cramming’ to be 
raised against any one class of schools more than another, 
it certainly is not the public schools which have to fear it.” 
Inferiority in secular instruction we may add is not the 
only failing of sectarian schools asa class. We believe it 
to be the experience of public school teachers generally, 
that as a rule—to which, of course, there are excep- 
tions, but it is the rule nevertheless—a boy who returns 
to the public schools after a year’s attendance at a pri- 
vate or parish school, is not only behind his class in 
scholarship, but demoralized in conduct. There is much 
to find fault with in the public schools; yet with all 
their failings they are, on the whole, the best schools we 
have. Their pupils may imbibe less of the imaginary “ re- 
ligious atmosphere,” so much prized on paper by sectarians, 
but they imbibe more of the spirit of humanity, which is 
better. They learn to respect, if not to love one another, 
irrespective of religious or other class distinctions. Class 
for class, they behave better; and, we believe, with equal 
social advantages they make better, because broader, more 
tolerant, and less bigoted, citizens. The character of the 
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average instruction given in sectarian schools, more espe- 
cially in the schools of the Episcopal church, by no means 
the worst of the class, is well described by W. G. S., who 
sums it up as “a fair Suxday-school education, with a smat- 
tering of withered prejudices on matters of history, science, 
and art.” 

In view of these facts we hope that the Bible Question 
will be persistently pressed until the public schools are thor- 
oughly pruned of the sectarian elements that have been so 
unjustly and unwisely grafted upon them; until they have 
become in fact what they are in theory and should be 
in equity, purely secular. 





ONE EKFECT OF TEACHING DRAWING. 


We the student has mastered the primary elements 
of form which he finds combined in such simple 
natural objects as leaves, shells, flowers, fir-cones, fruits, or 
frost-crystals, and has drawn these with careful attention, 
and consequent pleasure and interest, what will be the 
results of these efforts and experiences when he is engaged 
with other things than drawing ? 

Is it needful to say that he will regard all that may sur- 
round him with just that sort of notice and attention which 
his training has called into play? He must now infallibly 
notice the more or less perfect roundness of his snow-balls, 
as well as the mere fact of their being snow-balls. The 
dead leaves he collects for a bonfire will sometimes draw 
his eyes to their veins, all true even in death: they will be 
something more than fuel; something in their angles of 
geometry, something of botany, something of beauty, will 
at a flash be associated, and a memory of the association 
will be left. Will he not see meadows, cattle, hills, woods, 
and clouds with a more patient and more careful eye? and 
seeing these more carefully and patiently, will he not find 
more in them to attract and entertain him? When he leads 
his fellows up a hill, and the landscape spins round and 
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opens upward, there will mix with the rapture of running 
some glimmering consciousness of that moving horizon he 
learned of in the last drawing lesson. You have tinade him 
an observer, in short, and can see the beginning of his dis- 
coveries, but not their end. 

For he will now incline unconsciously to pursue other 
routes of study than the definitely prescribed ones which 
are dignified but restricted by the name of this or that 
science. Observing nature accurately, and with a freshness 
and originality peculiar to youth, he may initiate new 
modes and methods of inquiry, hereafter to take rank as 
sciences ; for the hard lines of existing science are merely 
an arbitrary limit, a mark (could we but see but it) of a 
niggardly inadequate entertainment of natural phenomena. 
The irreconcilable differences of physicists and metaphy- 
sicians, of phenomenalists and psychologists, witness the 
want of a science which shall occupy the position of a 
middle term, or harmonizing medium; a science compre- 
hending within its scope all the capabilities of man. We 
may not hope to see it, but we may hope to qualify our 
posterity to find it, by emancipating the young promise of 
that posterity from some arbitrary fetters of thought, and 
by giving all its:faculties fair play. 

Pending the feasibility of this, let us look at the probable 
condition of our school-boy, whom we have subjected. to 
such novel discipline as a reverencing of art implies. 

He has learnt to see all things that he copies (and you set 
before him objects representatively various) as things at least 
worthy of attention, and unfolding interest in proportion to 
the amount of attention bestowed upon them. Free and at 
his own disposal, his observations of each surrounding thing 
will and must be accurate in proportion to the attentiveness 
of habit his studies have demanded and secured. And the 
sense that has been most habituated to accuracy will be the 
medium of most exact observation and intelligence, not only 
of such objects as have formed part of his study, but also ot 
all objects besides cognized by the more developed sense. 
And here there meets us a truth which is not seldom un- 
heeded or overlooked. It will not happen that the objects 
that have been most carefully studied in school will be most 
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attractive out of school; it will rather happen that the 
organ of sense in which greatest accuracy has been devel- 
oped will be found intending itself upon other and alien 
object as far as may be removed from the former. But the 
observation of these new objects will be accurate, for the 
sufficient reason that accuracy has become an inseparable 
belonging of the sense observing, just as a graceful utter- 
ance once acquired will accompany words anything but 
graceful. 

The boy does not object to the exercise of faculty which 
this or that study demands, for the putting forth of power 
is at all times (save those of fatigue) rather delightful than 
otherwise ; what he does object to is the subjection to ne- 
cessity, and to the seemingly unescapable presence of the 
one object of study; therefore, it is that, when released 
from this bond of necessity, he will by preference direct the 
activity of the said faculty to other objects than such as 
have really developed it. And hence it follows that such 
accurate teaching as I am advocating would, in the majo- 
rity of cases, rather tend to encourage an artistic scrutiny 
and accurate observation of all things visible than a predi- 
lection for the artist’s profession. When this truth shall be 
recognized and possessed in its fulnessas it was by the 
Greeks (whom we indeed copy, but in‘ that literal manner 
which the Greeks would have most despised), then, and 
only then, will a study of the imitation of visible nature 
hold its true position in education as singly the most power- 
ful ally of all other studies whatever. For what art or 
science, with the exception of music and mathematics, and 
what polite or useful calling in life is not aided by increased 
accuracy of eye? and what increases accuracy of eye so 
much as the imitation of visible things? But when, as 
we have just seen to be the case, this art not only makes 
truer the eye of those who practice it more or less, but 
also induces a more careful and patient observation of 
things in such as have practised it however little, if only 
rigorously, its claims to universality are strengthened 
to an extent which almost constitutes it an unique or- 
ganon.—“Outis.” 
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THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. 
R. JAMES STUART, of -Oxford, one of the most 


active promoters of science instruction in England, 
contributes to a volume of essays lately published in 
London under the general title, Woman’s Work and Wo- 
man's Culture, an essay on the teaching of science to 
women, from which we extract the following. As there is 
in this country but little of that difference in general cul- 
ture between men and women, which gives rise to the 
restricted character of Mr. Stuart’s remarks, they are 
susceptible of a much wider application here than he has 
seen fit to give to them. He says: 

In this Essay there are three things that fall to be con- 
sidered. The first is, What it is that we wish to teach 
when. we say, let us teach Science to women; and the second 
is, How we are to teach it; and the third is, Why we are to 
teach it. I shall not consider these three things separately, 
because each involves the other. At the beginning too I 
should like to say, that when I speak of teaching Science, 1] 
speak of teaching it not to the few, who may extend its 
boundaries, but to the many, who may learn its lessons. To 
those few, Nature, I dare say, is the best instructor, and her 
own philosophy will plead her own cause. But for the mass 
of people there is a great benefit to be gained from the 
study of Science. Science teaches us to look outside of 
ourselves, and to look at things; and it teaches us that the 
foundation of all true argument is experiment, whereby | 
mean a previous knowledge of the things about which we 
argue. And besides teaching us to look outside of our- 
selves, it teaches us to think for ourselves. One of the true 
objects of all educationis to teach people to think for them- 
selves. And there is perhaps nothing more fitted for this 
end than Science, and especially that department of it which 
is called Natural Philosophy. For to think well we must 
think clearly. What Education has to do is to engender 
the habit of forming clear and distinct notions ef things, 
and, above all, of clearly seeing the distinction between 
these things themselves and our notions of them. The pro- 
cess of acquiring clear and distinct notions is of as much 
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importance as having them. And to reap the benefit of that 
process we each must go through it for ourselves. In 
getting into the habit of going through such a process for 
ourselves we may be helped in three ways. We may be 
taught by example what the holding of a clear and distinct 
notion is; we may learn to some extent the successive steps 
by which some such have been elicited out of confusion ; and 
we may be furnished with some materials from which to 
elicit some clear and distinct notions for ourselves. All 
these three ends are well accomplished by the teaching of 
Natural Philosophy, or, as it is otherwise called, Physical 
Science; on account of which pre-eminent union of tkese 
three qualities there is nothing which can form a fitter intro- 
duction to a course of Education, nor anything therefore 
with which those, whose education like that of women has 
been somewhat backward, can better begin. The only ob- 
jection which might be anticipated to such a subject is that 
it might be too difficult. But everything which is clear and 
distinct is easy ; it is obscurity only that makes difficulty. 
Nor need any be afraid of the name Physical Science— 
Astronomy, Light, Heat, and the like. It is certain that 
these sciences, in so far as they have been scientifically 
treated, have been usually involved in the language of Ma- 
thematics. But there is no need for that. It is very fortu- 
nate that Science has had Mathematics for its handmaid, for 
therein is the best pioneer and the best registrar of its dis- 
coveries; but it is unfortunate for the general scientific 
education of the world that it has usually refused the ser- 
vices of all other ministers. It is no more necessary to ex- 
press the great truths of these matters in mathematical lan- 
guage than in the French or in the Greek language ; and 
when the whole is put in our own homely language, perhaps 
then better than at any other time are we enabled to see 
how grandly immutable are the facts we have to deal with 
as compared with the means by which we may happen to 
express them. For though mathematical language entails 
an accuracy of expression, it is by means co-ordinate there- 
with. Certainly I believe, though there be notable in- 
stances to the contrary, that yet scientific eminence is 
seldom attained by those ignorant of the Mathematics ; and 
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while I therefore believe every teacher of Science ought to 
have that knowledge, yet that by no means implies such a 
knowledge in those taught. And the more acute the mathe- 
matical ability of the teacher, the less will he require to 
presuppose that ability in those whom he teaches. There 
are some of the processes of nature which are most gene- 
rally represented in the language of differential equations, 
to translate which requires a very thorough comprehension 
of them; but yet it can be done, and that in many compli- 
cated cases. I mention this, for it behoves us to remember 
that in teaching Science to women we have to teach it to 
those who, in the present state of women’s education, for the 
most part are quite ignorant of the usual preliminaries, and 
especially of the Mathematics. On which account it has 
been that, generally speaking, there have only been small 
portions of Science to which women have ever been ad- 
mitted, and those rather of a vague and indeterminate kind ; 
whereas one of the chief benefits of Science is in its free- 
dom from vagueness. And on this same account it has been 
that most of the scientific teaching that has been given to 
women has consisted rather in the mere enumeration of 
simple unsuggestive facts, or of the detail of theories, that 
is, the results of processes, the processes themselves being 
altogether omitted. 

And there can be little wonder that such study has never 
prospered ainong women, who thereby get a distaste, and 
exhibit a disqualification, not for Science, but for that which 
they are taught. But the true education which may be 
brought to us by the teaching of Physical Science consists 
not in the detailing of facts, nor in the detailing of results; 
nay, nor even in the detailing of a process, but in so pre- 
senting facts that the learner shall at each step be able to 
advance along the next step of the process for himself. For 
as we advance along our thought, we come at each succeed- 
ing step to many diverging roads; to throw a light across 
the whole landscape bewilders the young traveler, to carry 
whom blindfold to the end leaves him unstrengthened for 
the next attempt. But true teaching is so to hold the lan- 
tern that he may at each turn choose the right road for 
himself. Thus, if I were to conclude it in a word, I should 
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say that the true process of scientific teaching is to lead the 
learner along a road of continual discovery. For that pro- 
cess of ourselves repeating a discovery is that whereby, far 
beyond all talk of it, we learn what suggestion means ; and 
that whereby we learn, from the repetition of our own suc- 
cess, that which no argument could lead us to. 

To teach a process suggestively we must of course adapt 
ourselves to that which will be suggestive to the person 
taught ;,so that teaching of this kind is somewhat of a sym- 
pathetic thing, for some need more prompting to a sugges- 
tion than others. And it is on this account that nothing 
can ever supersede the oral teaching of Science and the 
Mathematics, for in oral teaching alone is there that facility 
of adaptation. 

What is exactly meant by suggestive teaching is, like all 
good things, best learned by that most practical of answers, 
the invitation to the practice of it; and within the limits of 
an Essay like the present it is hard to give an example. If 
some one were to ask me why the moon has phases; then, 
if I were to call his attention to the fact, and bid him look 
for several nights to see, that it was rounded towards the 
sun, and bid him watch how its bright p&rt increased or 
diminished, and then were to show him a dusty ball illumi- 
nated by a candle,—that would be a piece of suggestive 
teaching. To some the process would have to be carried a 
little farther ere their mind would anticipate the explana- 
tion. To others, their first observations would be sufficient: 
these are they to whom so far Nature is herself suggestive, 
which she is in a large way to those called discoverers, 
whose frame of mind it is that we aim at, and not the making 
of discoveries in the natural world. For let us steer clear 
of that error that the only reason that Science is to be 
taught to us is that we may extend its boundaries; but that 
for which we learn it is this, that we may learn its habit of 
mind in all things, and that habit of mind is one in which we 
see what things have to do with one another. For it isa 
mistake into which men sometimes fall, to see in each piece 
of instruction nothing beyond its own specialty, wherefrom 
there arises that utilitarian argument that those things 
which are of immediate use are the rather to be taught. 
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HOME EDUCATION. 


ARENTS, especially mothers, seem to have lost faith 
in the value of early intellectual training. Medical 
men, too, have got a way of saying, “ Let the boy’s brains 
alone, let him get vigor of body now, and leave his mind till 
by-and-by.” Area boy’s brains then no part of, his body ? 
They demand reasonable exercise just as much as his arms 
and his legs; and to begin to learn such things as are 
within the compass of an infantine understanding is far 
from unfavorable to a child’s physical strength. 

Fathers, where their avocations permit it, may do much 
for their children in their earliest years. They however 
seldom have leisure for teaching. We appeal, therefore, 
chiefly to mothers, with whom teaching is not only more 
possible, but far more valuable. The mother’s little lessons 
convey much more than the rudiments of knowledge. 
They teach her child patience, gentleness, and respect for 
her sex. Under her he learns to think a woman’s rebuke 
his surest guide, her praise his purest earthly reward. We 
do not ask for much—a little reading, writing, and count- 
ing; a few stories from history ; the Bible; Watts’ Hymns; 
and a few stirring ballads. For a child of lively genius, a 
few works of imagination may be added—such as the 
“Arabian Nights,” one or two of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, or even a scene or two from Shakespeare. Nor 
will a woman of taste and refinement take her boy into the 
garden or the fields without trying to kindle in his mind a 
loving curiosity about the marvels of beauty around him. 
Were this generally done, we should soon cease to hear of 
dull scenery—as if anything from God’s hand could be dull 
to a seeing eye! 

The course of teaching, however, must be suited to each 
case. We can here only indicate an outline. But with all 
the earnestness in our power, we implore mothers to trust 
to their own good sense, and neither permit their children’s 
brains to lie fallow, nor, if they can help it, leave it to 
others to sow in them the seeds of knowledge and observa- 
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tion. They rightly think it unmotherly and mischievous to 
hand over the bodies of their infants to the nursing of a 
foster-mother: let them reflect whether it may not be yet 
more unnatural and more perilous to intrust to others the 
nobler office of intellectual nurture. But we do not believe 
they need any assurances of this. Their failure in this de- 
partment of duty is probably owing, in the main, to a 
modest distrust of their own abilities. So much is talked 
about education, so high are demands pitched, that 
they think the little they can do can be of no importance. 
Let them then be assured that no teaching of future years 
will be so powerful to make or mar a boy as the lessons of 
industry or idleness he gets from his mother in the first 
eight or nine years of his existence. It is in her power to 
train him to docile and observant habits, and the most 
learned and experienced instructor can do no more.—Mark- 
ham. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.—A cultivated 
mind may be said to have infinite stores of innocent gratifi- 
cation. Everything may be made interesting to it, by be- 
coming a subject of thought or inquiry. Books, regarded 
merely as a gratification, are worth more than all the luxu- 
ries on earth. A taste for literature secures cheerful occu- 
pation for the unemployed and languid hours of life ; and 
how many persons in these hours, for want of innocent re- 
sources, are now impelled to course and brutal pleasure. 
How many young men can be found in this city, who, unac- 
customed to find a companion in a book, and strangers to 
intellectual activity, are driven in a long, dull evening of 
winter, to haunts of intemperance and depraving society. 
It is one of the good signs of the times, that lectures on litera- 
ture and science are taking their place among other public 
amusements, and attract even more than theatres. This is 
one of the first fruits of our present intellectual culture. 
What a harvest may we hope for from its wider diffusion !— 
Dr. Channing. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FACTS CONCERNING CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


R. EDITOR:—Some time since, feeling somewhat more sur- 
M prised at unfounded statements regarding The Cornell Uni- 
versity, and somewhat less callous to unjust attacks og its officers 
than I have since become, I mentioned some such attacks and state- 
ments to Mr. Horace Greeley. 

To my surprise, his face assumed even more than its usual benig- 
nity, and he said: “ J¢ 2s a great deal better to have people attack you 
than to say nothing about you.” 

I confessed then, that of all men in this land, he ought to be an 
authority on that subject ; and now that, despite a perpetual chorus 
of hints, innuendoes, and onslaughts by various denominational jour- 
nals and College Agents, our first entering class is the largest ever 
known at an American College or University: the second entering 
class, after thorough examinations, nearly twice as large as the first, 
and every indication points toa third class larger still, I acknowledge 
that Mr. Greeley has not without reason been called “ philosopher’— 
and in behalf of the University I thank those whose attentions 
have thus strengthened it. 

Still, I frankly confess that though this institution has thriven 
under such treatment, it is not altogether pleasant to feel that very 
many earnest fellow-citizens of ours have been really induced to 
believe that we at Ithaca are Pagans—haters of Christianity—labor- 
ing to overthrow it or undermine it. 

Will you then permit me, in the interest not only of the institu- 
tion but of the public, to lay before your readers a simple statement 
regarding these attacks in the organs of various sects and colleges? 

At the outset, I would call attention to the’following facts: 

First—There has never been a public exercise of any sort what- 
ever, whether Inauguration, Commencement, or laying corner-stone, 
which has not been opened and closed with prayer; and it has hap- 
pened that in every case the person officiating has been a clergyman 
in good and regular standing in an Orthodox Christian Church. 

I say happened ; because I will frankly say that if at any such exer- 
cises a noble heretic had been present, whether named Beecher, or 
Bellows, or Chapin, or Hale, or Hyacinthe, he would have been 
asked to take part just as readily as another, of faith more generally 
approved. 

Secondly—Every plan of the buildings ever made has embraced a 
University Chapel; and though the present room has proved not 
large enough, the new one now building will, we trust, be sufficient. 

Thirdly—N ot a working day has there been since the organization 
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of the University which has not been opened with reading of the 
Scriptures and with Christian supplication in the Chapel—including 
that noblest of all petitions, that one whose origin is shown by the 
fact that‘it cannot be bettered, or perverted, or made sectarian—and 
whose applicability to human wants is shown by the fact that all men 
can join in it, and that large numbers of our students do earnestly 
join in it:--THE LorpD’s PRAYER. 

Fourthly —A Young Men’s Christian Association has been formed, 
which, younggas it is, is second to that of no other college in vigor 
and earnestness ; and regular services are held by it in a room ap- 
propriated to it in the University buildings. 

Fifthly—Not less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars be- 
sides Mr. Cornell’s endowments have been given to the institution 
during the past year for various purposes, and an additional sum of 
from fifty to sixty thousand dollars is pledged to us, and all of it, as 
far as I know, from earnest, Christian men and women, who had ex- 
amined into our work so closely and whose consciences approved it 
so thoroughly that they made these gifts freely and without solicita- 
tion. 

I might make further statements to show what little ground there 
is for the pleasant epithets that have been lavished upon us; such as 
irreligious, wareligious, godless, etc., etc., but the above are sufficient 
for the present. 

So much for the University in general; a word now for the Faculty. 

From the day when Mr. Cornell's offer was made, there have been 
a few persons eager in scenting out heresy. Before a stone was laid 
or an officer chosen, it was hinted that the institution was to be dan- 
gerous. The same bitterness was shown against it which was for- 
merly shown against Oberlin College, now widely known as an 
evangelical stronghold. 

As soon as a word was uttered the open war began. The President 
of the University had the honor to be first attacked. Words were 
put into his mouth which he never uttered, words were suppressed 
which he had uttered, and reports were circulated that he was very 
unsound, although at that very time he was a Trustee of Hobart Col- 
lege and professor elect in Yale College—two institutions where 
“‘soundness” will hardly be brought into question. 

Professor Agassiz «was denounced, although every scientific man 
knows him to be the great bulwark of the church against the Dar- 
winian development theory. He was attacked for those very doc- 
trines regarding creation which are now conceded in the orthodox 
book of the Rev. Dr. Thompson. 

Professor Goldwin Smith was also attacked, although one of the 
most self-sacrificing and truly religious of men, and a communing 
church-member. 

Professors George William Curtis and James Russel Lowell were 
attacked, although their lectures were purely literary ; and, to cap 
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the climax, heresy was detected in the earnest prayer at recent public 
exercises, though made by a pastor whose orthodoxy was never be- 
fore questioned, and who is a trustee of one of the most venerable 
evangelical colleges in the land. 

Our Resident Faculty have fared no better. Though selected from 
the leading Christian Colleges of various denominations; though all 
bore the highest commendations from the faculties of those institu- 
tions; though all, so far as I know, are members of or attendant upon 
Christian Churches, portions of the community have been led to be- 
lieve that these men are plotting against Christianity. 

Of all this, Sir, I make not the slightest complaint. Those of us 
who have pledged our lives and fortunes to this building up of what 
we think a better and broader University education expected such 
attacks—and perhaps they are the most sure signs that the work is 

‘going on well. We simply commend these facts to every thoughtful 
man and woman. 

Having spoken of the University and the Faculty, tet me say a few 
words of the students. 

Among the sins charged against them and their instructors, is the 
fact that ata certain Faculty reception there was dancing. On this 
were based two charges: Fzrst—That the Faculty were impolite to 
the clergymen who were present; Second/y—That countenance was 
thus given to “ an amusement destructive of vital godliness.” ‘ 

As regards the want of courtesy, or the “insult,” as one journal 
has called it, the clergymen of the town were all invited among the 
first and most honored guests, and they were warmly welcomed ; and 
it was not until after the hour named in the invitations for the close of 
the reception, that, without any expectation of it or responsibility for 
it by the Faculty, a student sat down at the piano and dancing sprang 
up naturally and easily between several of the young gentlemen and 
ladies present. 

Do not understand me as placing our body on the defensive or 
apologizing for this in the slightest degree. I yield to no man in 
respect for the Christian Ministry, I have ever felt it an honor to 
work with them in promoting the Christian civilization of this land ; 
but I cannot acknowledge that any person has a right to feel insulted 
by what other guests, equally conscientious with himself, thought fit 
to do after the time named in the invitation had elapsed. 

As to the sin then and there committed, I know that I but express 
avery deep feeling among great numbers of Christian laymen and 
pastors of broad experience when I say that if students passed more 
of their spare time socially with ladies of refinement, even if there 
were dancing, there would be far less ruin of body and soul in Ameri- 
can colleges by secret vice and open dissipation. 

The authorities of the University have not thought it necessary to 
interfere with the amusements of students so long as they were of a 
sort approved by their own parents. We have determined to treat 
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our students as MEN. By means of our semi-military system, the gov- 
ernment of students and responsibility for good order is largely en- 
trusted to students themselves. For those who have proved them- 
selves unworthy of such manly liberty there has been discipline 
“sharp, short, and decisive ;” but as to the success of the system in 
general we challenge this country or any other to show a body of six 
hundred students with such general earnestness in study and with 
so few breaches of honor and order. 

Permit me now to state, as briefly as possible, the position of the 
Founder of the University as regards religion. 

Mr. Ezra Cornell has amassed a fortune. He has not won it by 
stock jobbery—by despoiling innocent shareholders of property en- 
trusted to his care—by “cornering ” in Broad street or “ shaving ”’ in 
Wall street, or by any of those recent devices which, by comparison, 
have made gambling harmless and burglary respectable. Every dol- 
lar of his is the result of honest labor—labor which, while it has 
brought him fortune, has increased the prosperity of his country and 
of every man in it. 

His life has been full of kindnesses to struggling and deserving men, 
and to these he here adds the greatest of all. By direct donation 
and by more and better care of the University lands than most men 
give to their own affairs, he has given to the young men of his native 
State, for their liberal and practical education; an endowment which 
may be safely estimated in millions. 

His ideas are simple. Without any prejudice against the study of 
ancient languages and literature, he wishes to give just as thorough 
training in modern languages and literature, and especially in our 
own. While approving study of the masterpieces of human thought 
and expression, he wishes that this great book of nature spread 
before us by God himself, shall no longer remain a sealed book to 
the great majority of young men. Having been a mechanic, and hav- 
ing seen how much waste and suffering arise from unskillful and mis- 
directed labor, he wishes to bring science to bear on the Mechanic 
Arts. Having been a farmer, he wishes to bring science to aid 
Agriculture. 

The breadth of his ¢heory is shown by his saying, now graven 
on our corporate seal: “I would found an institution where any 
person can find instruction in any study.” The breadth of his practice 
is shown by his purchase of the Anthon Classical Library and the 
Bopp Philological Library—among the finest of their kind in the world 
—at the same time with the largest single purchase ever made by any 
institution of this country, of collections in Natural History, en- 
gineering models, physical apparatus, machinery, etc. 

This is his first idea. The second idea is as simple as the first 
is broad. Having been a poor young workingman himself, he wishes 
ta put as many young workingmen as possible in the way of earning 
a thorough education. For this he is constantly working, and though 
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only a beginning is made, we believe it is a good beginning. But this 
is not the best. Greater than all else is the way in which he has met 
the steady fire of slanders poured upon him from various quarters. 
Bitter as they have been, he has never flinched. They have never 
turned him for a moment from his purpose. 

His friends having suggested, contrary to his original intention, 

that his name be attached to the institution created by him, he was 
attacked for wishing to “ erect a monument to himself.” It having 
been suggested that in view of his gifts and efforts, his eldest male 
lineal descendant be ex officio a Trustee, he was loudly charged with 
“wishing to found a hereditary aristocracy.” He opposed frittering 
away the United States Fund among a large number of Colleges, and 
he was charged with “robbing the Colleges of the State.” Having 
built up this fund from six hundred thousand dollars to three or four 
millions—under arrangements sanctioned by laws carefully made and 
jealously executed—laws which bind him under heavy penalties and 
do not allow him to make for himself one dollar, sundry local and de- 
nominational journals call him a “corruptionist ’ and “ a swindler.” 

The way in which these efforts and gifts have been received forms 
the, vilest chapter in the history of this State; but he has worked 
steadily on, confident that the people of the State will one day 
acknowledge it. 

In all this there certainly seems nothing very un-Christian. From 
all the covert attacks on him we may safely appeal to the decision Of 
the MASTER: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

But let us look closer. Mr.Cornell was brought up a Quaker; Iam 
not at all sure that he is not heretical. Perhaps he deserves to share 
the fate of his Quaker ancestors in New England. But, whatever his 
heresies, narrowness is not one of them. He has aided churches and 
Christians of every sort, and the character of the man was well 
revealed when he founded the Public Library for his townsmen, at a 
cost of nearly one hundred thousand dollars, and made every Pastor, 
of every denomination in Ithica, a Trustee. Was this the act of a hater of 
Christianity ? Which is the better Christian, this man of rough coat, 
but warm heart, traveling nights and working days, year in and year 
out, in enterprises such as these of his; or the man who stands aloof, 
suspects, scoffs, hints, and tries to infect weaker men with his own 
personal jealousy or sectarian bigotry ? 

While this spirit of comprehensiveness was shown by Mr. Cornell, 
a similar spirit was shown by the Legislature in conferring our Char- 
ter. That instrument expressly provides against making the institu- 
tion sectarian. It virtually declares that no officer, professor, or 
student, shall ever be accepted or rejected on account of any religious 
or political views he may or may not hold. 

Acting in accordance with the spirit of our Founder and of our 
Charter, we choose no professor because he is or is not a Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Unitarian, or: Episcopalian ; 
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but we endeavor to secure the dest man for the place ;—not the best 
man in some one denomination, but the best man we can secure among 
all denominations. We have too much faith in the power of Chris- 
tianity to believe that it is to be shaken by a course so plain 
and so honest. 

The result proves our system a good one. In the list of pro- 
fessors appointed or decided upon every considerable denomination 
is ably represented. 

It seems to be thought by some that attacks upon the Cornell 
University are necessary to prevent injury to the colleges specially 
conducted by various denominations. No mistake could. be more 
evident. Those colleges are to-day stronger than ever. They havea 
work to do, and will do it. In this great State, with four millions of 
people, there is work enough for all. There should be none but a 
generous emulation between institutions representing the two different 
systems of education. 

None but words of kindness have been uttered by us regarding 
those honored institutions and their respected corps of instructors. 

It is true that when our institution had been attacked by the agent 
of a leading denominational college, over and over again, as a place 
dangerous to youth, I felt ita duty to state the fact, that of the two 
students expelled from our institution during the first year, one came 
to us with flattering testimonials as to character from that very 
@ollege ; and the other came from its immediate vicinity and frequent 
relations with its students. And it is true that we have at times, in 
arguing educational questions, criticised features of the system to 
which those institutions adhere, but there has never been a thing said 
unworthy of the comity which should exist between institutions of 
learning. 

It is a well known historical fact that every improvement in 
advanced education has been bitterly opposed as dangerous by great 
numbers of truly conscientious men. It is interesting though not 
surprising to see the same tactics resorted to now in behalf of the 
prevailing system of collegiate education which were resorted to 
against it in the days of Erasmus and Luther. The greatest 
benefactors of the race in this field have almost without exception 
been attacked as “ Infidels,” and “‘ Atheists,” and their work has been 
stigmatized as “godless.” 

We do not then at all lament our position, especially since in 
the language of one of our most gifted countrymen, “ Nothing ‘ Jays’ 
in America like heresy;” but in common fairness permit us to 
suggest that before currency is given to assertions virtually involving 
the charge that a large body of Christian Trustees, Professors and 
benefactors are foolishly or navishly working to overthrow Chris- 
tianity, the precaution be taken of examining into the basis of 
such reports, and the motives of those who start or spread them. 

ANDREW D. WHITE, 
President of Cornell University. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


R. EDITOR:—I have just seen a copy of the “ American 
M Educational Monthly” for January, 1870, containing a notice 
of my Aéréss, in which Iam accused of plagiarism from a course of 
lectures delivered by Professor Miiller, at Géttingen, in the winter of 
1859-60. I have no disposition to deny my indebtedness to Professor 
M., as well as to other professors whom I heard on the same subject 
elsewhere. Indeed, the first draft of my manuscript contained a note 
after the list of books which I had consulted in preparing it (given 
on pp. 15-18), in which I defined my position as follows : “ In addition 
to the above-mentioned works, the author desires to express his in- 
debtedness tothe several courses of lectures which he attended (either 
wholly or partially) in different German universities, especially to the 
lectures of Professors Miiller, Weber, Holtzmann, Kinkel and Lasaulx. 
This indebtedness, although doubtless large, it is not easy to define 
or to indicate in the body of the work, since it consists in the inevit- 
able and often unconscious reproduction of ideas, criticisms, and even 
phraseology, which it would be impossible to refer, with any cer- 
tainty, to the lecturer who uttered or suggested them.” This note was 
afterwards omitted at the suggestion of a friend (who read the manu- 
script), as being more appropriate for the preface. Why, then, have 
I “waived writing a preface?” I have notdone so. Only a few hun- 
dred copies of the Aérzss have as yet been printed, and these were de- 
signed for use in my own Classes, and for distribution among teachers 
of German in colleges and high-schools, with a view of correcting any 
errors in the work, and receiving any suggestions concerning it. In 
the hurry of getting these preliminary copies ready, and absorbed by 
the pressure of other duties, the preface was neglected, and the book 
appeared without it. Several months ago, however, the preface was 
written, containing the passage already quoted (with only the slight 
change of substituting “the list of works given on pp. 15-18” for 
“the above-mentioned works’), and is now ready (together with the 
corrections that have been suggested), as soon as the publishers are 
prepared to issue a second edition, or rather a first edition intended 
for general use. This statement of the facts in the case effectually 
answers the charge of wishing to conceal my indebtedness to those 
by whose labors I have profited. I have noevish to deny these obliga- 
tions ; but what I do deny is, that 1 prepared my Aérzss from notes 
taken of lectures delivered by any of the German professors whose 
names I have mentioned. My notes of Professor Miiller’s lectures 
covered not quite three sheets of paper, and gave only a meagre out- 
line of the course and the divisions of the subject into periods; this 
division I have followed in the Adrzss in its main features, but not ex- 
clusively. While attending lectures I read Koberstein (so far as then 
published), Gervinus, Vilmar, Goedeke, and other works, which it 
would be difficult for me to obtain in this country. I took notes (in 
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German) of nearly all the books I read, and afterwards consulted 
those notes in preparing the 4érzss, and I have no doubt that in them 
were incorporated many ideas that I had heard expressed in the lec- 
ture-room. Sucha result I could not avoid if I would, and I see no rea- 
son why I should have avoided it, although I might have been more 
careful to signify in the notes, as far as possible, what thoughts were 
uttered or suggested by each professor, if I had supposed that they 
were destined to serve as the basis of an Adr7ss ten years later, when 
the remembrance of these particulars would be almost wholly effaced. 
That the “ style and the whole treatment of the subject,” suggested 
to Mr. Fischer, a lecture of some German professor, is very natural, 
and easily explicable after what I have just stated, as are also the 
parallel passages which he cites, without assuming the Aérzss to be 
a mere transcription of notes of Professor Miiller’s lectures. The 
logical and chronological development of epic, lyric, and dramatic 
poetry out of the folk-song is a classification that has been made by 
nearly every modern writer.that has discussed the subject at all. In 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, in Plato’s Republic, and in Aristotle's 
Poetics, the three kinds of poetry (epic, lyric, and dramatic) are dis- 
tinguished and defined very much as I have done on pp. 11 and 12. 
The relation of the folk-song to these was first (so far as I know) set 
forth by Herder, and has been universally accepted since his time. 
As regards the helps and sources to which I refer on pp. 15-18, there 
is nota single one that I have not read, and do not have in my posses- 
sion. My remark that Gervinus is most reliable for the literature of 
the 17th century, ought to have included the 18th century also, since 
I regard the chapters on Lessing as the best in the whole work. It 
is hardly credible that the statement that “ Gervinus is best for the 
literature of the 19th century” can have been made by Professor 
Miiller, since Gervinus only treats the literature of the 19th century 
very cursorily in the last fourth of the fifth volume of his work, some 
of the greatest names not being even mentioned. On p. 16 I speak 
of Koberstein’s Grundriss as just completed ; Professor Miiller is re- 
presented as saying also that the 4th edition of Koberstein’s Grund- 
riss is just completed, whereas it was not completed till 1866,' six 
years after Professor M.’s lectures were delivered. On p. 40 uamittel- 
éar is an “ error of print,’ and was pointed out to my classes as cor- 
rected long ago; the ver} presence of the word zur shows that mftel- 
éar must have been meant, just as the use of Aaffe in line to p. 187 
proves that zwezten (in line 9) isa slip of the pen, and should be ers¢ex. 
The critic says “ Mr. Evans persistently says Goethen’s,” instead of 
Goethe's; the contrary is true. In my copyI do not find a single 
éxample of the form Goethen’s, but Goethe's is repeatedly used.* The 
sentence on p. 187, beginning with Das Stitch zezg?, etc., is, 1 am aware, 
not clearly expressed ; but was corrected long since by substituting 
zn for von in line 5, and inserting von dem rechten Wege before adbge- 
éracht in line 6, the intention having been to express as concisely as 
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possible what is said (in the prologue) by Der Herr to Mephisto- 
pheles : 


~ “ Ein guter Mensch, in seinem dunkeln Drange, 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.”’ 


And reiterated by the angels in the concluding scene of Part Second : 


“* Wer immer strebend sich bermiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen.” 


Mr. Fischer says it isnot Helena that leaves her cloak, etc., behind, 
but Euphorbion.* Now, Euphorbion most certainly leaves his cloak, 
etc., behind (p. 220), but so does Helena also (p. 222).4 After a short 
speech about happiness, beauty, the ties of love, etc., the poet says, 
“ She embraces Faust, her body melts away, garment and veil remain 
in his arms.’’ Phorkyas then tells Faust to hold fast to the garment, 
for the demons are tugging at it, and would gladly pull it down to 
the nether world. Helena’s garments then dissolve into clouds, en- 
circle Faust, and float away with him. He does not disappear wéth* 
Helena, but is carried on this cloud to a high mountain after Helena 
has vanished into the lower world. Phorkyas is the mask of Mephis- 
topheles, but is (in this form") in the service of Faust and Helena. On 
p. 181 the word “ namely” is not in the original, although the colon 
would imply it. The colon, however, is a misprint for a comma, and 
originated in a fly-speck in the manuscript. All that is meant to be 
said is, that these young men became acquainted with the chief re- 
presentatives of the Genie-Periode (who have been previously men- 
tioned) as well as with Rousseau,’ Ossian, etc. (z.e., with their writings), 
assuming, of course (what Ido not believe) that such a person as 
Ossian once existed. The error in the quotation from Goethe’s 
“Diner zu Koblenz” (Diné zu Coblenz is Goethe’s orthography) was 
nota misprint, but such a mistake as might be easily made in citing 
a passage from memory. The error I discovered and corrected in the 
class-room some time ago. In fact, my list of corrections for the 
new edition of the Aédrzss covers more than fifty errors of various 
kinds. Mr. Fischer argues by a curious process of “creative 
criticism,” that because* he has detected resemblances between my 
Abriss and Mr. Wiemann’s notes, therefore the whole book is taken 
from Professor Miiller’s lectures. Iam not aware that Professor M. 
ever considered the most recent German lit€rature in any of his lec- 
tures. The last lecture that I heard him deliver was on Goethe, so 
that it is impossible that I could be indebted to him even for a list of 
the names of the modern poets, Freiligrath, Hoffmann, etc. If I owe 
anything to any lecturer here, it is to Kinkel, about six or seven of 
whose interesting lectures on this subject I did hear. 

I have thus given, in as few words as practicable, a plain and cor- 
rect statement of the origin of the little book, which was originally 
intended not for publication, but as a syllabus for my own ciasses. 
The very little Aéréss excludes the idea of original researches, and im- 
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plies an abridgment and epitome of larger and more elaborate his- 
tories ; this is all that I ever claimed for my book. I have in my library 
a Grundriss, prepared by a distinguished German professor, from which 
I could select scores of passages which are identical in thought, and 
very nearly so in phraseology, with passages taken from more full 
and complete works on the same subject. And yet no one has ac- 
cused the author of plagiarism. A monograph is presumed to be based 
on independent and original investigations; but such a supposition 
would be absurd in respect to an 4érzss,? which means merely a sum- 
mary, an abstract, “ the whole in little.” I may add, in this connec- 
tion, that my manuscript was submitted to two German friends, one 
at least, and I think both of whom, had heard Professor Miiller’s lec- 
tures. They suggested several changes, but made no mention of re- 
semblance to those lectures. The very fact that I put the work into 
their hands for critical examination is evidence enough that I had not 
consciously taken it from those sources ; for the stigma of plagiarism 
attaches, not to coincidence (which is often and especially under such 
circumstances unavoidable), but solely to intention. 
E. P. Evans. 


University or MicniGan, January, 1870. 


NOTES. 


{In the following notes we take the liberty of correcting certain 
errors into which Professor Evans has fallen in his letter—Ep1Tor.] 


(') Koberstein’s Grundriss was completed in the ¢zrd edition as 
early as 1837. Professor Evans’s statement that the work was “just 
completed” (in 1869, when his Abriss was published), is therefore 
altogether erroneous. 

(?) We will help Professor Evans a little. On page 178 he says: 
Der gipfelpunkt Goethen's Getstesentwickelung, a combination of words, 
in which the genitive Goethen’s is not the only solecism. 

(*) Our reviewer said that Helena’s son Exphorzon (not that Euphor- 
éion) left his cloak. 


(‘) A mistake. Euphorion leaves (a) his garment, (4) his cloak, (c) 
his lyre. Helena leaves (a) her garment, (4) her veil, but wo cloak; 
which Goethe had too much taste to attribute to her. 

(°) Faust disappears almost instantaneously with Helena, her gar- 
ment remaining but a moment in his arms. 

(*) Mephisto was a/ways in Faust’s service, and it was he, not 
Faust, that acquires the form of Phorkyas. 

(7) This Professor Evans meant, perhaps; but certainly he did not 
say it, with or without the fly-speck. 

(*) Professor Fischer nowhere said so. bao? tend established b 
him, namely, that the first sixty pages of Professor Evans’s boo 
bear a close resemblance to certain notes of Professor Miiller’s lec- 
tures, does not exclude that Professor Evans may have made use of 
many other books, or written parts of the book himself. 

(*) Another mistake. There is nothing in the title Aédrzss (which 
corresponds to the English Ouxé/ines) presupposing, or in the least 
justifying, the absence of originality. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ASSACHUSETTS.—Of the 270,000 persons in this 

State, between the ages of five and fifteen years, 
247,000 attended public school a part of the past year, the 
average attendance during the winter being 200,000, a slight 
increase Over former years. The amount expended for 
instruction was $3,123,886, an increase over last year of 
$273,181. In addition to this amount, there was expended 
$1,295,314 in the erection and repair of school-houses. The 
cost of tuition was $10 85 a pupil, an increase of about 
g5 cents for each child in the State. The law abolishing 
the district system has been carried into effect cheerfully, 
and with the desired results. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—From the thirty-sixth annual re- 
port of the State Superintendent, we select the following 
facts of general interest in regard to the schools of Penn- 
sylvania for the year ending June, 1869. The number of 
schools reported was 13,936; increase, 524. The number 
of teachers, 17,142; increase, 2,301. The number of pupils 
enrolled, 815,753; increase, 166,238. The average number 
in attendance, 548,075 ; increase, 135,026. The percentage 
of attendance on the whole number registered was 67. The 
average length of school term was a trifle over six months. 
The estimated number of pupils in attendance at private 
schools was 85,000; and the number not attending school, 
75,000. Nearly $2,500,000 were expended during the year 
in the erection of new school buildings—more than five 
times as much as was ever spent in any single year prior to 
1866. Of the whole number of school-houses reported, 
7,420 were frame buildings, 2,141 brick, 1,560 stone, 473 
log. The number reporied as having grounds suitably im- 
proved was only 959, a little more than one-twelfth of the 
whole ; 1,416 were unfit for use; 5,099 were without out- 
houses, and 5,379 were not well ventilated. In the matter 
of interior furnishing 7,047 had suitable, 3,976 insufficient, 
and 1,880 injurious furniture. In regard to apparatus, the 
report shows an encouraging decline. The number of 
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schools reported as well supplied, 1,909, is less by 145 than 
the corresponding number for the year preceding. As the 
apparatus of a school is not likely to wear out or be wholly 
destroyed in a single year, this difference would seem to 
indicate, on the part of those whose business it is to report 
such matters, a juster opinion of what is required to supply a 
school with apparatus, rather than a falling off in the amount 
of apparatus in use. The number of schools wholly with- 
out apparatus, 1,390, was less by 298 than was reported the 
year before; 1,187: schools were supplied with apparatus 
during the year; 7,281 had outline maps. Of the teachers 
employed, 7,165 were men, and 8,505 were women; 3,692 had 
taught more than five years ; 2,413 had never taught before; 
1,632 had attended a normal school; 10,992 read books on 
teaching ; 11,381 attended county institutes. The average 
age of the teachers was 24 years. The salaries of the male 
teachers averaged $39 a month; the salaries of female 
teachers, $30 52. The cost of tuition for the year was 
$3,500/704, an increase of $751,909 over the sum expended 
the previous year. The entire sum expended for public edu- 
cation was $6,986,149, an increase for the year of $2,790,990. 
A teachers’ institute was held in every county, with an 
aggregate attendance of 11,381 actual members. Honorary 
members and spectators swelled the attendance to nearly 
thirty thousand. The average attendance was over twelve 
thousand. Five hundred and fifty-eight lecturers were em- 
ployed, and 253 essayists. The cost of county institutes 
was $10,796, besides $2,262 contributed by the members. 


OHIO.—According to the inaugural address of Gov- 
ernor Hayes, the school population of Ohio last year was 
1,028,675, an increase of 11,108 over the previous year. 
The number of pupils enrolled in the public schools was 
740,382, an increase for the year of 8,610.. The average 
daily attendance was 434,865, an increase of 24,144, or 
nearly three times the increase in school population. This 
speaks well for the schools. The taxes the present fiscal 
year for school purposes amount to $6,578,197, an increase 
over the previous year of $616,796. Of this increase 
$17,884 is in the State taxation, and $598,962 is the increase 
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of local school taxation. The adoption of county super- 
intendency, the substitution of township boards of educa- 
tion for the present system of township and sub-district 
boards, a codification of school laws, and other important 
measures, are recommended. 


WISCONSIN.—Governor. Fairchild gives the following 
figures in regard to the condition of the schools of Wiscon- 
sin at the beginning of the present year: The number of 
children in the State, over four and under twenty years of 
age, was 398,747, of whom 264,033 attended public schools 
during some part of the past year. The number of public 
school-houses in the State was 4,742, valued, with their 
sites, at $3,482,125. The public expenditure for educational 
purposes was something over two million dollars, or about 
eight dollars for each pupil registered. Comparing these 
figures with those of the Superintendent’s report for the 
preceding year, it appears that the increase in school popu- 
lation was about 12,000, while the increase in school enrol- 
ment was about 15,000. The increase in number of school 
houses was 96. Notwithstanding this gain, the Governor 
reports that after making a liberal allowance for the number 
who have previously attended school, and for those who 
were so situated that they could not attend, there will still 
remain in the State more than 50,000 youth who are grow- 
ing up in ignorance; more than one-eighth of the whole 
school population, and about one-sixth of the number that 
could reasonably be expected to attend school. 


INDIANA.—The Jndiana School Fournal says that records 
in the Office of Public Instruction show the following sta- 
tistics of the schools of the State for last year: 

Length of term of school, four months and fifteen days ; 
number of pupils in primary schools, 447,416; in high 
schools, 12,500. Number of male teachers, 6,730; female 
teachers, 4,274. Monthly compensation of male teachers in 
primary schools, $37 40; in high schools, $75 00. Monthly 
compensation of female teachers in primary schools, $28 40; 
in high schools, $42 40. Total expended for tuition,’ 
$1,686,g05. Special revenue expended, $1,074,707. Paid 
trustees, $49,237. Total school fund on which interest 
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accrues, $8,314,852. Houses built during the year, 40s. 
Total value of school property, $6,577,258. 


1OW A.—The following statistics of public education are 
given in the Governor’s message: The number of districts 
(including independent districts) is 1,462, an increase of 141 
in the biennial period; the number of schools is 7,091, an 
increase of 780; of these schools 221 are graded. The 
number of persons between the ages of five and twenty-one is 
418,168 ; the aggregate number attending schools is 296,138, 
nearly 79 per cent. of the whole, and the average 178,320, 
nearly 43 per cent. of all. In 1867 there were 372,969 within 
the school ages, of whom 257,281, nearly 69 per cent., were 
enrolled as scholars, with an average attendance of 148,620, 
nearly 40 per cent. The percentage of attendance, both 
aggregate and average, thus shows a satisfactory increase. 
The number of teachers employed in 1869, was 11,994; in 
1867, 10,343 ; and in 1857, 2,996. The average compensation 
of male teachers 1869 was $9 24 per week; in 1867, $8 97; 
in 1857, $6 og: of female teachers in-1869, $6 79; in 1867, 
$6 16; in 1857, $3 24. In 1869 there were 743,521 days of 
school taught, an ificrease since 1867 of 94,841, and since 
1857 of 575,245. The average cost of tuition in 1869 was 
34 cents; in 1867, 34} cents. The amount paid teachers in 
1869 was $1,438,964 04; in 1867, $1,161,653 13; in 1857, 
$198,142 55. The number of school-houses is 6,407, worth 
$5,295,364 45; in 1867, there were 5,454, worth $3,450,978 93; 
and 1,686, worth $571,063 gt in 1857. The district tax 
last year for the teachers’ fund amounted to $1,106,040 21. 


ENGLAND.—By offering Dr. Temple the Bishopric of 
Exeter, Mr. Gladstone has removed from his post the 
most eminent schoolmaster in England. Dr. Temple has 
done much for the education, present and future, of all 
classes. He may fairly claim to be the first head-master 
who recognized the importance of education in Science, and 
effectively introduced it into his school. And its intro- 
duction at Rugby is of special importance, because it is the 
acknowledged leader in educational progress, and because 
so many head-masters have been trained there. Now Har- 
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row and Eton, and several other schools are doing something, 
though none yet with quite the same liberality as Rugby ; 
but it will be instructive to look back ten years, and thus to 
estimate the advance. Rugby was then the only public 
school where science was taught at all. But even 
there it was under great disadvantages. No school was 
assigned to it; it was an extra, and heavily weighted by 
extra payment. There was no laboratory, scarcely any ap- 
paratus, and scarcely any funds for procuring it. About 
forty to fifty boys attended lectures on it, but there was no 
possibility of making those lectures consecutive, and of 
dealing with advanced pupils. Now there is a suité of 
rooms devoted to science. A large and excellent laboratory, 
where thirty boys are working at the same time at practical 
chemistry with the assistance of a laboratory superinten- 
dent, opens into a smaller private laboratory, which is for 
the use of the master and a few advanced students. This 
again opens into a chemical lecture room, in which from 
forty to fifty can conveniently sit. The seats are raised, and 
the lecture table fitted with all that is required. Adjoining 
is the physical science lecture room, in which sixty can sit, 
and of which a part is assigned to work tables. And out of 
this the master’s private room is reached, in which apparatus 
is kept, and experiments and work prepared. There isa 
considerable geological museum, and an ingipient botanical 
collection. A Natural History Society meets frequently, 
and publishes reports and papers contributed by the boys. 
Five masters take part in teaching natural science. It is 
introduced into the regular school work (about 360 out of 
500 appear to be in the Natural Science classes); being 
compulsory on all the middle school; an alternative in the 
upper school; and optional in the sixth form. And the 
result of the teaching has been satisfactory. It has not 
damaged classics. It has been the means of educating many 
boys, and has been a visible gain to the great majority ; and 
it has steadily contributed to the lists of honors gained at 
the University. If Dr. Temple had done nothing else, his 
name would deserve honor at our hand for having brought 
about this change. Let us hope that his successor will be 
equally liberal to science.—WVature. 
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R. WELCH is a skilful gymnast, but an unskilful 
book-maker. Practically qualified to write on Physi- 
cal Culture, the third of his book' devoted to that 
subject is excellent; but it is almost buried in a mass of 
indifferent writing on Moral and Intellectual Culture, in 
which fields the author is less at home. Part I. (59 pages) 
devoted to the Gymnasium, tells how to build and equip a 
gymnasium, how to regulate and use a gymnasium, and . 
lays down systematic courses of exercises with and without 
apparatus. A specially valuable feature is a carefully graded 
course of miscellaneous exercises arranged for each day of 
the week for a period of forty weeks—the usual school or 
college year. The chapters on the Home Gymnasium, 
Training, etc., are short and good. Part II. (72 pages) is de- 
voted chiefly to the Dio Lewis System of Musical Gymnas- 
tics. Mr. Welch takes a middle ground between light and 
heavy gymnastics. He would have a prudent use of both, 
giving the preference, however, to light gymnastics in all 
cases where but one kind is to be had. The exercises are 
described in what Mr. Welch calls Short-hand, the brevity 
and simplicity of which add much to the usefulness of the 
book. The remainder and larger part of the book is filled 
with a medley which serves to make the book thick srather 
than valuable. 

A delightfully instructive child’s book is Saintine’s 
“Dame Nature and her Three Daughters.” * The au- 
thor’s theory is briefly that there are many wonders in the 
world besides those in fables and fairy stories, and children 
can easily be surprised and amused, even by facts, if related 
in a lively manner. With a perfect command of the needed 
“lively manner,” he adroitly entraps a company of little 
folks into a series of talks and stories about natural history, 
and things of daily use, that cannot fail to instruct ds well as 
entertain his little readers. 








(*?) “ Moral Intellectual and Physical Culture; or, The Philosophy of True Living.’ By 
Professor F.G. Wetcu. New York: Wood & Holbrook. 

(2) “ Dame Nature and Her Three Daughters.” Translated from the French of X. B. Sarx- 
tTinE. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 





